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Hotes. 


INDIAN MILITARY BURIAL- 
GROUND. 


SomE two years ago, when I was paying a 
short visit to English Harbour, in the south- 
east corner of the island of Antigua, I made 
the following notes upon an old disused 
burial - ground situated on the Shirley 
Heights* close by. I had intended to send 
them to ‘N. & Q.’ at the time, but, as I 
wished to verify a story connected with the 
old dockyard here, I deferred doing so until 
a more ‘* convenient season.” 

The commemoration of the centenary of 
the great Nelson’s death and the victory 
of Trafalgar seems to be that more ‘ con- 
venient season” to me, sitting here in 
Clarence House, once the abode of our Sailor 
King, William IV.—a building still belonging 
to the English Government, though occa- 
sionally used as a temporary asylum for 
officers administering the government of this 
colony who may be in search of rest or 
health, for the Governor’s seat at Dow’s 
Hill, higher up the slope or ‘‘ Ridge,” was 
destroyed by the hurricane of 1848. As I sit, 
Isee below me that now disused, but once 


A WEST 





* So named from Sir Thomas Shirley, Bart., a 
former Governor. 





important and still most interesting old 
dockyard of English Harbour— very im- 
portant indeed in those days of English and 
French naval wars, and amongst the waters 
where Rodney and those under him added 
lustre to the naval supremacy of old England. 
Here, just below Clarence House, yet hang 
together the fragments of what is still 
known as “Nelson’s Jetty.” From here, too, 
is very noticeable the entrance to the inner 
harbour itself, across which stretched at one 
time a huge iron chain, the remnants of 
which may still be seen embedded in the 
sand of Freeman’s Bay. 

It was through this entrance and from this 
harbour that—according to the Governor’s 
proclamation recently issued here calling 
upon all loyal citizens to decorate their 
houses in honour of “ Nelson’s Day ” — the 
great sea-captain sailed on his last voyage to 
meet the French and Spanish fleets, a voyage 
which ended so gloriously in Trafalgar Bay ; 
so that Antigua may be said to have been 
the last port from which Nelson sailed. 

It is much to be regretted that circum- 
stances—amongst which may be stated the 
great financial depression through which 
these islands are still struggling—have not 


| permitted the Leeward Islands to celebrate 
| the great centenary in any other fashion 


than that indicated in the Governor’s pro- 
clamation ; for few places in the West Indies 
can claim a better right to share in any cele- 
bration of Nelson, who, as captain of H.M.S. 
Boreas, found his bride at the neighbouring 
island of Nevis in the person of Mrs. Frances 
Herbert Nisbet, the widow of a local doctor 
and a member of a well-known Nevis family. 
The house and residence of the bride, Mont- 
pelier—in which the marriage actually took 
place (it did not take place in Fig Tree 
Church, as is popularly supposed)—is now in 
absolute ruins ; but one of the huge stone 
balls, fallen from its pillar, yet marks where 
the entrance gates stood. Still in the vestry 
in Fig Tree Church—a mile or two distant 
from Montpelier — carefully preserved in a 
little wooden box, through the covering glass 
of which it can be easily deciphered, lies the 
original entry of the marriage register, which 
runs as follows :— 


{1)787. 

March 11. Horatio Nelson, Esquire, Captain of His 
Majesty's ship the Boreas, to Frances Herbert 
Nisbet, Widow. 

And now from the great naval dead let 
us pass to those who have no less honourably 


laid down their lives in the sister service, 
which brings me to the subject-matter of 
this paper. 
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Through a decaying gateway one enters 
this old burial-ground—like too many others 
in this island, dilapidated and disused. On 
the upper part of the ground, and within a 
few yards of its southern extremity, stands 
a stone obelisk, or four-sided cone of stone, of 
some 15 or 16 feet in height, on a stone plinth 
of about 7 feet square. It was erected by 
their comrades as a tribute to the memory of 
those otticers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of the old 54th regiment* who died, as 
the inscription in roman capitals states, 
“during the service of the corps in the islands of 


Antigua, St. Kitts, Dominica, and St. Lucia from | ) | 
_of which the obelisk is composed (an igneous or 


March, MpccexLvut [2] to June, MDCCCLI.’ 


Originally, I may say, several and distinct | 
colonies, each with its own Lieutenant- | 


Governor under a Governor-General, the 
first three of these islands have been since 


1871 the three principal of the Leeward | 


Islands group, whilst St. Lucia now forms | i 
| obelisk, are numerous oblong heaps of stones, 


one of the Windward Islands. 
1. The face of the eastern side, which con- 


tains the above description, is devoted to | 


ANTIGUA, the name being engraved in bold 


roman capitals on a tablet above the names | 
of those whose memory it is designed to per- | 


petuate. This side is by far the best pre- 
served, and the greater part of the names 


recorded are still to be read, the upper ones | 


being in the worse state of preservation. 
They are :— 

SURGEON.......SON [full name perished ]. 

ENSIGN GEORGE D...EL KINAHAN,. 

SERJ1 VINCENT NEVE (2) SAMUEL COX 

JAMES DOUGLAS GEOR ORMEROD 

HENRY COX...JAS. FITZPATRICK 

DRUMR HENRY DIBBEN. HENRY GREEN 

T. H. DARBYSHIRE, 

Then follow in two parallel columns the 
names of about forty privates, all of which 
can be fairly ponte 

2. A similar tablet facing north denotes 
ST. KITTs ; but whilst this remains clear and 
comparatively fresh, all the names recorded 
below have perished, only a few isolated 
letters remaining. It is evident, however, 
that they were much fewer than those under 
Antigua. 

3. On the south side appear those under 
Dominica, apparently about the same in 
number as the last. Here again only one 
name in the top line can be deciphered— 
that of HENRY (?) BROWN. Only a few isolated 
letters of the rest can be made out. 

4. With regard to the south side—that to 
the west—the converse seems to have been 
the case. The title on the tablet intended for 





* Formerly the West Norfolk Regiment, and 
now the 2nd Battalion of the Dorsets (39th). 


| years. 


|the west, and further removed from the 


| 
| 
| 


| of 
| 54th [?] Regiment ’—perhaps the same as the 


| excep 
| DAWSON,” in roman letters. 





of H.M. 54th Regiment, ‘‘ who fell a victim 
| to the withering effects of this climate and 





st LUCIA is gone, the merest trace of the last 
two letters alone being there. At the top of 
‘the left corner the word pTE (Private) still 
remains legible, and in various degrees of 
legibility are the names of the following :— 
MICHAEL GRANT [or GRANTHAM ?] 
W. CLAREE. JNO CAMPBELL. 
DANL FORD ROB MC NAUCHT. 
DAVID CROSIER. MICHAEL PHILLIPS. 
DANL FOLOON, D. STUNT. 
Apart from the inscription, this side of the 
monument shows the most signs of wear and 
stress of weather. This tendency to wear 
best on the weather side in the kind of stone 


voleanic rock) is strongly exemplified in some 
massive stone columns of the same material 
—now in ruins—in the old dockyard 
below. 

Close along under the southern wall of the 
burial- ground, and between it and the 








no doubt representing the burial-place of the 
various soldiers whose names are recorded 
on the monument, and who were buried in 
Antigua. 

In the south-eastern corner of the ground, 
and not far from the obelisk, is a stone altar- 
tomb, showing signs of decay, to the memory 
of Harriott, wife of Sergeant-Major Whippin, 


dysentery,” on 23 January, 1851, aged 334 





On a lower part of the burial-ground, to 


obelisk, are two large stone altar- tombs | 
enclosed within iron railings. In one of 
these an incised stone slab records the death 
‘*CHARLES DAWSON, M.D, surgeon...... 


** SURGEON......SON on the obelisk. The date 
and rest of the inscription are indecipherable, 
t the words at the bottom, “JANE MARY 
The inscription 
on the other tomb is practically indeci- 
pherable—at least as seen from the railings 
—only a word here and there being 
legible. 

Close by is an upright stone recording the 
death of Elizabeth, wife of Philip Crofton, 
Royal Artillery, who died 20 Oct., 1851, 
aged 28 ; also the deaths of two small children 
in infancy. 

On what appears to have been an extension 
of the lower part of the burial-ground, to the 
north, are several tombstones, mostly upright, 
or at all events originally so; but most of 
these are in a terrible state of neglect and 
decay. Amongst these I was able to decipher, 
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on one stone, the names of several artillery- 
men who had succumbed a year or two later, 
so far as I could make out, than those 
recorded on the obelisk. Several other stones 
showed names in all stages of decipherability, 
or rather indecipherability. One was to 
Patk. Greenan of H.M. 49th Regiment, who 
died in 1858, aged 24. Another half-sunken 
stone was to Private Patk. Hanrahan, who 
died 2 Nov., 1852 (rest indecipherable). 


This part of the ground would seem to) 


have been used for regiments which had 
succeeded to the 54th, who apparently left 
in 1851, though on one I could make out the 
name of ALEX® ELDERTON (the rest was gone), 
whose name also appears amongst the forty 
or more privates of the 54th Negiment on 
the obelisk. The preponderance of what 
seem to be Irish names in this part of the 
ground suggests that it may have been 
reserved for Roman Catholics. 

My object in sending these particulars to 
‘N. & Q.’ is to arouse some interest in this 
disused and dilapidated old burial-ground, 
which contains the remains of so many Eng- 
lishmen who died on foreign service. Surely 
the “memory” to which these silent—yet 
most eloquent—stones appeal should survive 
more than half a century ! 

There still remain old stone barracks on 


buildings even in their ruins—which con- 
tained separate buildings for Grenadiers, 
artillery, and line regiments. Outside the 
main facade of the ruins of one of these— 
formerly constituting the officers’ quarters— 
is still clearly visible the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘Erected in 1789 by order of His 
Excell’ Lieut.-Gen' Mathew.” 

I will not stop to inquire on whom rests 
the responsibility of keeping up these memo- 
rials of the Imperial dead, but one might 
hope that the present representatives of 
those ‘‘comrades” in the old 54th who 
erected this monument might do something 
before the pathetic record of its services in 
such a ‘withering climate” (which soldiers 
and civilians alike have to face in their duty 
to the Crown) is lost altogether. 

But it must be done soon. The last two 
years even have laid their hands very 
markedly on the place, which is fast becom- 
ing an impenetrable wilderness, overgrown 
with acacia bushes and prickly cactus. It is, 
perhaps, unfortunate that this should be so 
just at the time when the British Admiralty 
has apparently made up its mind to give up 
the superintendence of the old dockyard at 
English Harbour, which still belongs to it. 
One cannot regard without regret the sur- 








render of this fine old shipyard—which must. 
have cost millions to construct—with its still 
useful and massive buildings and masonry. 
J. 8. Upat. 
Antigua, W.I. 
(T'o be concluded.) 





JOSEPH SPENCE. 

In his pleasant ‘Introduction’ to Spence’s 
‘Anecdotes’ (“The Scott Library,” vol. lii., 
no date), Mr. John Underhill mentions, as. 
one of the beautiful traits in this author’s 
character, ‘‘*the great love which he had 
for his mother.” I should like to learn where- 
this lady spent her declining years and when 
and where she died. Is there no tablet to. 
her memory, placed in church or churchyard 
by her son? Singer, in his ‘ Life’ of Spence 
(second edition, 1858), states that her maiden 
name was Mirabella Collier, and from his. 
brief account of her I gather that she was a 
daughter of Thomas Collier (who has been 
described as ‘tof Shoe Lane, London, 
brewer”) by his marriage, at Lawrence 
Waltham, Berks, in 1665, with Maria, third 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lunsford, Knt., and 
his second wife, Katherine, daughter of 
another knight, Sir Henry Nevill (who died 


‘in 1629), of Billingbear, Berks. See Collec- 
the opposite spur of the “Ridge” —fine | 


tanea Top. et Gen, iv. 142; Metcalfe’s 
‘Visitation of Berkshire, 1664-6, p 66. Sir 
Thomas Lunsford was the Royalist colonel 
at the news of whose appointment in 
December, 1641, to the lieutenancy of the 
Tower of London, ‘‘all England was 
alarmed.” See his biography in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
XXXlv. 281. 

Spence’s father, the Rev. Joseph Spence,. 
was born at Cambridge, and was the son of 
yet another Joseph Spence, who, as he is. 
called ‘‘coquus,” was probably a college 
cook. He was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
London, under Dr. Gale, and at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
a sizar, when aged sixteen, on 14 July, 1677. 
See Prof. Mayor’s ‘Admissions’ to that 
College, pt. ii. p. 65. He graduated B.A. in 
1681, and M.A. in 1685, and was a fellow of 
St. John’s from April, 1685, until about 1694. 
See Baker’s ‘ History’ of the College, pp. 300, 
301; and ‘Graduati Cantab.’ In 1687 he 
was appointed a minor canon of Winchester 
Cathedral, and in 1893 also the precentor 
there. These posts he retained until 1712. 
Meanwhile he became rector, first of Winnall, 
near Winchester, and afterwards, of Alver- 
stoke (Singer’s “ Ulverstoke”) ; being insti- 
tuted, according to two certificates at the- 
Record Office, to Winnall on 26 Sept., 1687,. 
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and to Alverstoke on 3 Aug., 1703. In the first 
certificate he is miscalled *‘ Joseph Spencer.” 
In both certificates he is described as M.A., 
and for that reason I have identified Spence’s 
father with the fellow of St. John’s, who was 
the only graduate of his names in the last 
decade of the seventeenth century. He 
vacated the living of Alverstoke in 171 i, and 
I have failed to trace him later. Singer 
believed that he died in 1721. Can any 
reader supply the date and place either of 
his marriage or of his death ? 

The biographers of Joseph Spence, the 
author, say that he was born at Kingsclere, 
Hants, on 25 April, 1699,a date which agrees 
with his being in his seventieth year, as 
stated on the tablet in Bytleet chancel, 
Surrey, when he died on 20 August, 1768— 
not 20 April, as in Mr. Underhill’s ‘ Intro- 
duction, p. xxix. Moreover, I am informed 
that the Kingsclere register records what 
seems to be his baptism as occurring there 
on 28 May, 1699. He managed, however, to 
keep his reputed age down to fourteen longer 
than most mortals can. At the Winchester 
College election of 1715, held apparently 
about 27 August, he gained fifteenth place 
for a scholarship, and for some reason or 
other was then entered on the election in- 
denture as “annorum 14 vicesimo nono die 
Maii ultimo preterito.” For admission as a 
scholar he had to wait until 22 Sept., 1716, 
when the next election was close at hand, 
and was then put down in the College 
register as aged fourteen on 29 May, 1716. In 
the following April he matriculated from 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford—when, according to 
Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxon.,’ he passed for six- 
teen—-but he nevertheless remained for three 
years more at Winchester, becoming head of 
the school by the autumn of 1719, and enter- 
ing as probationary fellow of New College 
on 30 April, 1720, “in loco Georgii Bull 
defuncti.” ; 

Spence. when he died in 1768, seems to 
have had few living relations. In his will, 
dated ‘Sedgefield, August 4th, 1766,” pro- 
bate of which (with a codicil) was granted to 
two of his executors on 18 Feb , 1769, and to 
the third(Edward Rolle)on5 May,1769(P.C.C, 
Bogg 67), he mentions only two as such, whom 
he calls ‘‘ cousins”: a Mrs. Lawman, a widow, 
whom he provided with a small annuity, 
and a Joseph Spence Berry, a lad to whom 
he left a legacy to enable him to be appren- 
ticed to a good trade. Joseph Spence, how- 
ever, was apparently not his parents’ only 
child ; for the Rector of Kingsclere has kindly 
informed me that two other sons of Joseph 


and Mirabella Spence were baptized there, | 


| 
namely, John (on 24 March, 1699, O.S.) and 
Richard (on 16 March, 1700, O.S.). 

Who was the ‘* Mrs. Fawkener, an opulent 
relation,” who, according to Singer, took 
young Spence under her protection? I 
suppose that the ‘ D.N.B.,’ liii. 336, has made 
a man of her by a slip. There was a family of 
this name at Kingsclere in the seventeenth 
century. (See Berry’s ‘Hants Genealogies,’ 
p. 297.) Singer says that she died in 1714; 

and notwithstanding Singer’s suggestion that 
‘the severity of the school discipline” at 
Eton was the cause of Spence’s removal to 
Winchester, I am inclined to think that the 
change in his pecuniary position consequent 
upon her death was the real cause. At Eton 
he was probably an ‘“oppidan.” At any 
rate, his name is not in Mr. R. A. Austen 
Leigh’s ‘ List of Eton Collegers, 1661-1790.’ 


| He. 
| 4 MEDLEY FINALE TO THE GREAT 
EXHIBITION.’ 
THe song of which Con. Pripeaux 


speaks, ante, p. 14, referred to the Exhibition 
of 185], and ran as under :— 


The names of these two warriors, whom here you 
may see, 
Are Oremansa and Gishe-goshe-gee, 
And after such a specimen of O Jibbeway 
I am sure you ‘Il excuse me at once if I say, 
O Jibbeway, Jibbeway Indians, 
O Jibbeway, Jibbeway O. 


You talk about wonders ; just look upon these; 

You think them two little industrious fleas ; 

But just through a microscope look at their mugs, 

And your two little fleas become horrid humbugs. 
Gee ho, Dobbin; gee ho, Dobbin ; gee ho, Dobbin ; 
Gee up and Gee ho. 

To see you in clover comes Madame Tussaud ; 
Ho ho, ho ho—ho ho, ho ho— 

Your portrait in waxwork she’s anxious to show 

The King of the French and Fieschi the traitor, 

Commissioner Lin and the Great Agitator, 

Queens, princes, and ministers, all of them go— 
Ho ho, ho ho—ho ho, ho ho— 

Yo sit for their portraits to Madame Tussaud— 
Ho ho, ho ho ho. 


Ching-a-ring-a-ching-ching, Feast of Lanterns, 
What a lot of chopsticks, harps, and gongs! 
What a lot of Chinese crinkum crankums 
Hung among the bells and ding-dongs ! 
, Women with their ten toes tight tucked into 
| Tidi-iddi shoes one hardly sees ! 
| Where they all came from ’s quite a wonder ; 
China must be broken in pieces. 
| Yankee doodle came to town on a little pony, 
This little man of great renown who struts like 
little Boney ; 
All the wonders here to send Jonathan's a mania; 
'I wish he'd send the dividend that’s due from 
Pennsylvania. 
The song had, as Co. PrIDEAUX says, a 
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different tune to each verse—mostly the 
popular tunes of the day. 
LaunceLot ARCHER. 
$3, Vincent Square, S.W. 


Forty - five years ago I had a little son 
with an extraordinary musical ear, who used 
to pick up street songs and others. I have 
no idea where he got the one of which Cot. 
PRIDEAUX prints the first verse, as I never 
otherwise heard of it ; but I think these two 
verses may please your correspondent :— 

Women with their ten toes tight tucked into 

Viddle-faddle shoes you scarce could see : 

How they ever got there’s quite a wonder ; 

China must be broken in pieces. 
Ching-a-ring-a-ring-ching, &c. 
What a lot of Pekin pots and pipkins, 
Mandarins with pigtails, rings, and strings, 

Funny little slop-shops, cases, places, 

Hung about with bells and ding-dongs. 
Ching-a-ring-a-ring-ching. 
Mary A. Howe Lt. 


In the early forties I can recollect ‘ Ching- 
a-Ring,’ but remember only two stanzas. 
There were three, I fancy. The two were as 
follows :— 

Ching-a-ring-ching, Feast of Lanterns, 

Such a crop of chop-sticks, hongs, and gongs, 

Hundred thousand Chinese crinkum crankums, 

Hung about with bells and ding-dongs. 


Such a lot of Pekin pots and pipkins, 
Mandarins with pigtails, rings, and strings, 
Funny little slop-shops, cases, places, 
Stuck about with cups and tea-things. 


Samu. BrrcHam. 





Party Cortours. (See 6" §S. i. 355, 382; 
ii. 175, 337, 451; 9 8. vi. 284.)—Startling 
change is to be noted in election colours. All 
over Middlesex the Tories used to be ‘‘ true 
blue,” like the Whigs in Surrey, while the 
Middlesex Whigs used the Fox Westminster 
buff and blue, printing in blue letters ca a| 
buff or light yellow paper. At the time of 
the ‘Spirited Foreign Policy ” many Tories 
took to the use of the red, white, and blue, 
forgetting that these are the national coloursof 
France and of Russia (as well as of Holland). 
In 1886 the opposition to Home Rule con- 
firmed this odd selection, and the Liberals 
began to use both blue and red. At the 
present or last election red was the Liberal 
colour in Westminster. In some divisions of 
Middlesex the Tories are now using red, and 
the Liberals blue. In many parts of England, 
of course, besides Surrey, the Liberals have 
long been blue ; but in other parts *‘ Blue” 
is equivalent to “Tory,” and the ‘‘ True Blue” 
clubs are Conservative. P.O Bo. 





Locke Manuscript.—I think the following 
passage, which I have taken from The 
Literary Gazette of 14 February, 1829, will 
interest students of John Locke :— 

“The Chelmsford Chronicle states that a parcel 
of manuscripts has come into the possession of 
Dr. Forster, of Boreham, including the original 
MS. of Locke’s Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, with numerous corrections and erasures ; 
Original Letters from Locke (partly dated from 
Amsterdam during his exile), on various political, 
religious, and miscellaneous subjects ; some original 
familiar letters of Algernon Sydney, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and others ; correspondence of Toupe, author 
of Emendationes in Suidam ; of the late Mr. Richard 
Gough, the antiquary; a curious MS. work on 
coins, by Stukely ; some critiques of the history of 
Sir John Hawkwood, of Sible Hedingham by 
Gough ;—and a large correspondence between the 
Hon. Thomas Pitt, first Lord Camelford, from 
Naples, and the late Benjamin l’orster, resident at 
Broomfield, in Chelmsford. There is also a MS. 
relating to the origin of the Abbey of St. Neots in 
Cornwall; a Syriac MS.: and other miscellaneous 
papers. But what is most remarkable is, that it 
seems evident from a passage in one of Locke’s 
letters, that he has somewhere left an unpublished 
metaphysical work on Cause and Effect, entitled, 
‘On Perceiving all things in God,’ which has either 
been lost or suppressed.” 

W. Roserts. 


Mr. Roosevett’s Scots Ancestry: BuL- 
LOCHS OF BaLpERNocK. —A brief article on 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Scots ancestry in Zhe Daily 
Chronicle of 4 January suggests some curious 
minutiz not quite suitable for a daily news- 
paper. Mr. Roosevelt’s mother, Martha Bul- 
loch, was the great-granddaughter of a James 
Bulloch, who was born ‘‘in Scotland” in 
1701, and went to South Carolina in 1729, 
via Glasgow. Nothing has been discovered 
about his origin, but he probably belonged 
originally to Stirlingshire, for the parish of 
Baldernock is the cradle of the Bullochs. At 
any rate, a very interesting coincidence arises 
in the President’s love of an athletic and 
outdoor life. In making some minute in- 
quiries into the history of the Stirlingshire 
Bullochs I find that this characteristic has 
become a tradition in most of the families of 
the name—quite independent of the theory 
into which I venture to press it. Thus a 
record for throwing the light weight at Cam- 
bridge was recently established by Mr. J. H. 
Bulloch, a member of the well-known distil- 
ing family of Glasgow, who originally came 
from Baldernock. His uncle is an inveterate 
angler. One of his kinsmen, Archibald 
Bulloch (born about 1750), was presented in 
1829 with a sword by the county of Dum- 
barton for ‘‘charging single-handed a number 
of Chartists who were in possession of a 
forge, making pikes, and capturing about a 
dozen of them.” It is further related of him 
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» | 
and his brother John, who was the grand- | fifth birthday. The reminiscences of the 


father of Mr. J. H. Bulloch, that they could 
write their names on a wall with chalk while | 
a 56-lb. weight was hanging on to their little 
finger. Another Archibald Bulloch, farmer 
at Brainget, Stirlingshire, early in last cen- | 
tury, was noted for his strength. From a 
manuscript autobiography written by my 
grandfather, whose family also came from 


nonagenarian, Mr. George Croal, who was a 
journalist and is the father of journalists, 
include visits to James Hogg in his native 
Ettrick, and commendation from Sir 
Walter Scott, 


to whom he played some 
Scottish airs at Abbotsford. Mr. Croal, too, 


-heard—and he must be the only person now 


Baldernock, I find that his uncle James | 


Bulloch, 13th Dragoons, who was killed in | 
dest é : : 
the Peninsular War, was “ta very gigantic, 


strong-built man, 6 ft. 4in. in height.” He | 
was said to be a full yard across the 


shoulders. His brother William Bulloch, 
who enlisted in the H.L.I. in 1806, and was 
wounded at Vittoria, was ‘so tall and stout 
that he passed muster at the age of fifteen for 
a lad of eighteen.” Many a time, when the 
13th Dragoons and his regiment met, “ he 
was pointed out as the brother of James 
Bulloch, the tall swordsman.” He_ could 
‘lift up a cask weighing 4cwt. and place it 
on a vehicle.” In Highland tradition the 
Ballochs (it was thus the name was origin- 
ally spelt) were famous for their strength. 
Thus (according to Zhe Celtic Magazine), 


| 


living who has this memory —Sir Walter 
avow himself the author of the Waverley 
Novels. With the following cheery outlook 
his poem closes :— 

Blest spirit with the one thing needful fraught, 

By grace of Heaven thy utterance is taught ; 

* Welcome the blessed hour, come when it may, 

Which brings the Everlasting Holiday.” 

J. Gricor. 
(See 98 S. iv. 


Tuomas Hearne's Toms. 


142)—Mr. Pickrorp, and_ possibly others, 


Alastair Balloch, of Strathnaver (7. 1437), | 


was a man of ‘enormous strength and 


stature.” These coincidences of a family 
characteristic which is so well exemplified in 
President Roosevelt, while proving nothing 
in the way of descent, are interesting. 

J. M. Buivocu. 


» 


118, Pall Mall. 


“ TopINAMBOU.’—This odd name for the 
Jerusalem artichoke is rather French than 
English, but it is used by some of our 
seventeenth-century authors. John Davies, 
of Kidwelly, in his ‘ History of the Caribby 
Islands,’ 1666, p. 56, says: “These Topin- 
ambous or Artichokes, which are now not 
only very common in most parts, but cheap, 
and slighted, as being a treatment for the 
poorer sort, were heretofore accounted deli- 
cacies.” I cannot find the term in any Eng- 
lish dictionary. It is unique from a philo- 
logical point of view, as it is really the name 
of a tribe of Brazilian Indians (see Littré). 
The French seem to have transferred it from 
the eaters to their staple diet, much as we 
transfer the surname “Murphy” to the 
potato. Jas. PLATT, Jun. 


Link witn Scott. —In its ‘occasional 
verse” this month, Chambers’s Journal, which 
happily maintains its popularity, prints a 
poem entitled ‘ Holiday,’ which is of unique 
interest as coming from the pen of a resident 
in Edinburgh who is approaching his ninety- 


| Red 


‘goes, but it is not a definition. 


' candle. 


may be glad to know that, by the exertions, 
and largely at the expense of the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society—aided 
by contributions from the Oxford University 
Antiquarian Society and from several 
private individuals—the tomb was last year 
rebuilt, and the inscription was recut on a 
stone which looks likely to preserve the 
antiquary’s memory for some generations. 
Rost. J. WHITWELL. 


Bream’s Buitpincs. (See 9" S.x. 407.)— 
Here are two more notes for the repeopling 
of a street which interests us all :— 

Henry Collier, of Bream’s Buildings, near 
Lion Square, died 13 August, 1743 
(Musgrave’s ‘Obituary,’ ii. 42). 

In 1751 Ant. Allen, Master in Chancery, 
had his oftice in Bream’s Buildings (Rider's 
‘ Almanack,’ 112). W. C. B. 

“Hoast.’"—In The Pall Mall Magazine for 
January, p. 25, the author of a lyric entitled 
‘The Little Toun’ explains that the word 
“hoast,” to which he gives prominence, is 
‘a name applied in Scots dialect to the half- 
suppressed cough which denotes derision or 
contempt.” This may be true so far as it 
One might 
as well tell a Scotsman that an English 
luminary is none other than that which he 
recognizes under the name of a farthing 
A “hoast,” indeed, is at times any- 
thing but ‘‘half-suppressed,” and it may be 
infinitely distressing. In his ‘King Hart,’ 


‘ii. 75, Gavin Douglas links it with headache 


and palsy as a subtle and strenuous disinte- 
grating force. According to the historian 
Calderwood, John Knox in his latter days 
“became so feeble with a hoast that he could 
not continue his ordinar task of reading the 
Scripture.” Burns in his ‘ Epistle to James 
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Smith’ describes old age as ‘‘ hostun hirplan 
owre the field” ; and he makes his ‘‘ young 
lassie” contemn the very thought of a 
venerable partner, because “he hosts and he 
hirples the weary day lang.” Ina word “to 
hoast,” as used ‘tin Scots dialect” (if, in- 
deed, that phrase has not a limited applica- 
tion), is simply to cough, and this holds true, 
whatever form the explosive utterance may 
assume. Thomas BAYNE. 


ELECTION JINGLE.—While electioneering in 
crowded central districts during contests 
years apart I have repeatedly heard this 
doggerel sung by working class children. 
The words and air seem to be generally 
known :— 


Vote, vote, vote, for Mr. —; 

Put old —— on the floor, 

For —— is the man, 

And we'll have him if we can, 

And we won’t vote for —— any more. 


Obviously, a name of two syllables is best 
adapted for the verse. The curious part of it 
is that the last line is sung with gusto, though 
the candidate may be a new wooer of the 
electorate, as with friends of mine. It may 
be used by any side in politics. 
Francis P, MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 
[Is not this suggested by the rhythm of 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching, 
yore in England during the American Civil 
ar? 





Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Firzmaurice Famity.—Can any of your 
readers say who the first wife was of Thomas 
Fitzmaurice (b. 1502, d. 1590), sixteenth Lord 
of Kerry and Lixnaw, and by which of his 
wives he had issue his son and_ successor 
Patrick and his other children ? 

This Thomas was in foreign parts when, 
on the death of his brother Gerald, the 
fifteenth lord, in 1550, he succeeded to the 
title. Lodge in his ‘Peerage of Ireland’ 
(1789) says of him :— 

“Soon after his return to Ireland (being then 
forty-eight years old) he married, first, Margaret, 
called ‘ the fair,’ second daughter of James, the four- 
teenth Earl of Desmond, by whom he had four sons 
and one daughter; secondly, Catharine, only 
daughter and heir of Teige Mac-Carthy More, elder 
brother of Donald, Earl of Clancarre, and by her, 
who died of the smallpox in the island of Elean- 
moylenea in Lough-lene, and was buried with her 
ancestors in the Grey Friary of Irrelaugh [Muck- 





ross Abbey], having no issue, he married thirdly 
Penelope, daughter of Sir Donald O’Brien, brother 
of Connor, the third Earl of Thomond ; and by her, 
who remarried with Anthony O'Laughlen, Lord of 
Burren, he likewise had no issue.” 

Lough Lein is the ancient and present name 
of the Lower Lake of Killarney. 

In a manuscript pedigree of the Lords of 
Kerry in the British Museum (Rot. Lansd. 
28), described as of the early seventeenth 
century, the order of Thomas Fitzmaurice’s 
tirst and second marriages, and the mother 
of his son and successor Patrick, are given as 
in Lodge. This manuscript ends with the 
eighteenth lord, who is described as “now 
Lord of Keyry.” The eighteenth lord suc- 
ceeded 1600, and died 1630, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the compiler 
of this pedigree, a contemporary of the 
eighteenth lord, would have known who that 
lord’s grandmother was. In agreement also 
with Lodge is a pedigree of this family in 
the Cotton MSS., Brit. Mus., as is also the 
account of Thomas Fitzmaurice in the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.’ In his description of Patrick 
Fitzmaurice, the seventeenth lord, Lodge 
states that he was born in 1541. This, the 
context shows, must have been a slip, and 
was probably an error for 1551. 

In the account of the Fitzmaurice family, 
however, given in ‘The Complete Peerage’ 
by G. E C. (1892), the order of the first two 
marriages of the sixteenth lord is reversed, 
and he is said to have ‘‘ apparently ” married 
first Catharine, daughter of Teige MacCarthy 
More, and all his issue is described as having. 
been by her, and his second wife is said to 
have ‘‘apparently” been Margaret, daughter 
of James, fourteenth Earl of Desmond. 
G. E. C. produces no evidence in support of 
this except the statement of Lodge (which 
there can be little doubt was a clerical error) 
that Patrick, the seventeenth lord, was born 
in 1541, and his statement that Thomas 
Fitzmaurice married Margaret, Desmond’s 
daughter, after he succeeded to the title in 
1550. But Lodge mentions the names and 
gives some account of the four sons and the 
daughter of this marriage with Margaret 
Fitzgerald, stating that Patrick, the eldest 
of these sons, was heir to his father, whom he 
succeeded in 1590. He also clearly states 
that Thomas, the sixteenth lord, married, as 
his second wife, Catharine MacCarthy More, 
and by her had no issue. Lodge in compiling 
his peerage is said to have had free access 
to the papers (now lost or dispersed) of 
Francis Thomas (d. 1818), twenty-third lord 
and third Earl of Kerry. 

In the earlier editions of Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 
the order of the wives and the issue of the 
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since the publishing of G. E. C.’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
Burke has altered his entry,and now describes 
the sequence of these marriages and the issue | 
in agreement with G. E C. 

Itis recorded in ‘The Annals of the Four 
Masters’ that in 1563 Margaret, daughter of 
James Fitzgerald, “and wife of MacMaurice, 
died ; and she [?.e her death] was a cause of 
lamentation”; and in his MS. pedigree of the 
Earls of Desmond (1834), Sir William Betham, 
Ulster King-of-Arms, states that Margaret, | 
daughter of James, fourteenth Earl of Des- 
mond, and “ wife of Thomas L. of Lixnaw 
in Kerry, o/. 1563.” Again, in ‘The Annals of 
the Four Masters’ is the following : — 

**1582. Catharine, the daughter of Teige, son of 
Donnell, son of Cormac Ladhrach MacCarthy, and 
wife of MacMaurice [angiice Fitzmaurice] of 
Kerry, died. She passed her last days upon the 
lake of Lean Linfhiaclaigh, moving from one island 
to another through fear of the plunderers ; and she 
was interred in the monastery of Airbheallach 
{Muckross Abbey }.” 

Here, then, is mention of the dates of the 
deaths of both Margaret and Catharine, the 
wives of Thomas Fitzmaurice, and Margaret 
is said to have predeceased Catharine by 
nineteen years. 

Of Patrick, seventeenth Lord of Kerry, 
Lodge records that he was “whilst very 
young sent into England in the nature of a 
hostage to Q. Mary,” and educated at the 
English Court till upwards of twenty years 
of age. If Patrick was bornin 1551, he would 
have been two years old when Mary ascended 
the throne, and seven years old at her 
death. Patrick died 12 Aug., 1600, and Lodge | 
states that ‘the lies buried with his uncle 
Donald, Earl of Clancare, in that earl’s tomb 
in the Grey Friary of Irrelaugh, in Desmond.” 
Now the Earl of Clancare married Honora, | 
daughter of James, fourteenth Earl of Des- 
mond, and consequently would have been 
uncle by marriage to Patrick Fitzmaurice 
had the latter been son of Margaret, Des- 
mond’s other daughter, who married Thomas 
Fitzmaurice. Had Patrick been Thomas’s 
son by Catharine, daughter of Teige Mac- 
Carthy, the Earl of Clancare would have 
been his great uncle. This Donald (or Donal) 
MacCarthy More, Earl of Clancare (the first 
and last earl), so created by Elizabeth in 1565, 
did not die till 1597, and it seems exceedingly 
improbable that Catharine, his brother Teige’s 
daughter, would have been old enough to be 
first wife of Thomas Fitzmaurice and mother 
of his son Patrick in 1541. There are many 
references to Patrick in the State Papers, but 
I find no mention of the date of his birth. 

Such authorities as Surke and G. E. C. 


sixteenth lord are described as in Lodge, but | 
| 





must be referred to with respect, but there 
seems to be good reason for thinking that 
they are in error in their description of the 
marriages and issue of Thomas, sixteenth 
Lord of Kerry and Lixnaw. Sutflicient evi- 
dence has certainly not been put forward for 
altering the hitherto accepted pedigree of 
this family. Can any one supply further 
information on the subject ? 
CuHarces HERBERT THOMPSON. 
133, Harley Street, W. 


FLeEeTwoop or Mapras. (See 9 §. ix. 
430.)—Mrs. Frank Penny’s surmise, in her 
work on ‘Fort St. George, Madras,’ that 
Edward Fleetwood who married Mary Caryl 
was the son of Robert Fleetwood (died 
Sept. 3, 1676) is correct, as Edward, then a 
youth of sixteen, petitioned in November, 
1684, to be allowed to go out to India, ‘ being 
sent for by his mother and Father in Law 


.[ée. stepfather] Mr. Heathfield, now at Fort 


St. George.” Edward and Mary Fleetwood 
had a large family, and my object is to elicit 
information, if possible, as to the ancestry 
of this branch. When Robert entered the 
Company’s service in November, 1661, his 
“ securities” were Thomas and Robert 
Bretton; and at his death his “sureties ” 
were Mr. Breton and Mr. Wm. Pearce. 

From the ‘Registers of St. Thomas, 
Apostle’ (Harl. Soc., Register Section, 
vol. vi. 15, 122), I extract the following :— 

Marriage.—1631, Nov. 8, Henry Fleetwood 
and Katherine Breton. 

Burial.—1641, Apl. 29, Katherine, wife of 
Henry Fletewood, stranger. 

Is it known whether Robert was the son of 
the above marriage, and if Thomas and 
Robert Bretton were related to him or to 
Henry Fleetwood's wife? Again, to what 
branch of the Fleetwood family did Henry 
belong ? 


[s anything known regarding _ Mary 
Caryl’s ancestry ? R. W. B. 


Gobestus : SHEETER.—Who was Gobesius ? 
Who was Sheeter? In the list of writers 
on mechanics and military engineering read 
by Uncle Toby (‘ Tristram Shandy,’ Book IT. 
chap. iii.) occur these names; but I am 
unable to identify them. Perhaps they will 
be familar to some reader of ‘N. & Q. I 
suspect that there is some disguise or mis- 
print in one or both names. W. L. Cross. 

New Haven, Conn., U.S. 


Hariz, Perstan Poet.—There are innu- 
merable editions of Hafiz in the original, and 
they differ from one another considerably. 
Can any one inform me which is now 
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generally held to be the most authoritative 
text? Prof. Palmer, at the end of his article 
on Hafiz in ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
says, ‘*The best edition of the text is per- 
haps that edited by Hermann Brockhaus of 
Leipsic, 1854.” This is not very conclusive, 
and it was written a quarter of a century 
ago. Has Brockhaus been superseded ? 
JAs. Piatt, Jun. 


‘Mopern Universat British TRAVELLER.’ 
—Can any of your readers say when any 
book or periodical named ‘The Modern 
Universal British Traveller’ was published, 
and where a copy of it can be seen? It con- 
tains an engraving of the Upper School at 
Eton, the date of which I should like to dis- 
cover. I imagine the date to have been in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

KR. A. Austen LEIcu, 

5, New Street Square, E.C. 


Masor Ricuarp CroMwELtL, 1648.—In the 

‘ Journals of the House of Commons,’ vol. vi. 
p. 102—21 Dec., 1648—mention is made of 
“Major Richard Cromwell” as having been 
“long employed by the Parliament both in attend- 
ance on the person of the King [Charles I.] and in 
several other services, to his great Charge and 
Expense...... The Lords do therefore recommend the 
consideration thereof to this house.” 

_ Who was he? Was he related to Oliver 
Cromwell, and if so, how? Where can I find 
any biographical particulars of him ? 

C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


* Diss.”: AN ABBREVIATION.—In a work 
lately issued by the Cambridge University 
Press, the author appends his authorities, 
eg-, “published Upsala, 1900, Diss.” ; ‘* Up- 
sala, 1903, Diss.” ; ** Cambridge, 1902, Diss.” 
I must confess complete ignorance as to 
the force of the last word. Will any one 
enlighten me? H. P. L. 

[Is it not for Dissertation ?] 


‘PANCHARIS’: ‘MrNerRVA,’ 1735.—In a 
private letter of the year 1735 mention is 
made of two publications (book, pamphlet, 
or paper) thus entitled. Are the authors 
known ? J. SCHONBERG. 

Oxford. 


MARQUIS OF VaLApI.—Towards the end of 
the eighteenth century he settled in Wapping 
and donned ‘ta broad brim”; he was not 
recognized as ‘‘a Friend” atthe local meeting- 
house. Is anything known of his views ? 

MEDICULUs. 


Book-TrapE Trerms.—Can some reader 
point to early usage of any of the following 








terms, chiefly in vogue with publishers and 
booksellers? I already have examples at the 
dates appended, but should welcome earlier 
references. Please reply direct. 

‘Catalogue of Writers,’ 1608. 

“Out of print,” 1734 and 1735. 

* Painters’ books,” 1619. 

‘* Paper” (“small paper,” ‘‘large paper,” 
“India paper,” “ fine paper”), 1790. 

“ Pass the press,” 1619. 

* Piping hot,” 1789. 

‘Pirate ” (“literary piracy ”), 1734. 

** Plate.” 

“ Portable volume,” 1616. 

‘ Proofs,’ 1615. 

‘* Pregustation,” 1678. 

‘* Publish in print,” 1594. 

‘* Reprinted,” 1734. 

“ Revise the press,” 1615. 

**Secondhand books,” 1622. 

‘* Stereotype,” 1827. 

“Title” (‘general title,” 1734); ‘“‘half 
title” ; ‘* bastard title.” 

“ Vignette,” 1612. 

‘© Word to the Wise,” 1789. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 
139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Peacock as A CuRIstMAs SyMBoL.—The 
appearance of the peacock on the covers of 
several Christmas magazines has raised the 
following queries. How is the peacock 
symbolic of Christmas? What is the origin 
of the Christmas peacock pie? The tradition 
that a peacock’s flesh is incorruptible, and 
therefore the peacock a symbol of the 
Resurrection, would seem to associate this 
bird with Easter rather than with Christmas. 
Yet we have numerous descriptions of the 
peacock pie and the ceremony attending its 
appearance at the Christmas feast. Why ? 

bh. FP. G. 

California. 

‘¢ CoprpeRILLO.”—In an old domestic account 
book, written during the last century, I come 
across the following entry : ‘* For six copper- 
illos and cage, 7s. 6d.” I fail to find the word 
in any dictionary, and should be glad if any 
of your readers could enlighten me. 

Nottingham. 


A.O.R. — A correspondent has sent me 
the copy of a title-page which puzzles him. 
The book is ‘Michaelis Ettmiilleri Opera 
Medica,’ fol., ‘‘Francofurti ad Menum et 
Amstelodami A.O.R. mpcxcvi.” 

I conclude that A.O.R. stands for anno 
orbis redempti, but I have not succeeded in 
finding any explanation of these letters given 
in Ducange under the article ‘Annus,’ or in 
Hampson’s ‘ Medii A.vi Kalendarium,’ or in 
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similar works that discuss modes of dating. 
Have any of your readers come across these 
letters before the date in other books ? 
as! i 
EstHer Gites: Dr. W. Carson.—Can any 
of your readers give me information concern- 
ing a family named Giles? Esther Giles 
married in Birmingham, about 1800, Dr. 
William Carson, of Billies, Kelton, Kirkcud- 
bright. Dr. Carson subsequently went to 
Newfoundland. (Mrs.) C. J. CrosFrevp. 
Anwoth, Park Avenue, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 


GRANTHAM OF GoLtTHo Famiry.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me what has become 
of the Grantham altar-tomb, and an ancient 
stained-glass window, which had an elaborate 
coat of arms of that family, with the allusive 
motto *‘Comme Dieu Grantitos,” which a 
quarter of a century ago was in Goltho 
Church, Lincolnshire. 

EverarD GREEN, Rouge Dragon. 

Heralds’ College. 

 Prn-FIreE.”—We want a quotation for this 
as applied to a cartridge or breech-loader 
before 1885. (It is said to have been invented 
in 1835.) J. A. H. Murray. 


“ Prn-FLAT.”—This is said in recent Ameri- 
can dictionaries to be the name in Canada of 
“a scow carrying a square sail.” I should 
be glad of any information as to this word, 
its age, and the reason for the name. Can 
any Canadian help us? 

J. A. H. Murray, 





Beplics, 
LORD CROMARTIE’S ISSUE. 
(10 §S. v. 28.) 

Mr. Buttocn’s query raises an interesting 
point, and perhaps I may be permitted to go 
into the subject in some detail. 

Lord Cromartie married “bonnie Bell 
Gordon,” 23 September, 1724. Their eldest 
child, a daughter, Isabella—who afterwards 
succeeded to the Cromartie- Mackenzie estates 
under an entail executed by her brother 
Lord Macleod, and married in 1760 George 
sixth Lord Elibank—was, according to Sir 
William Fraser, born 30 March, 1725. After 
her Lady Cromartie bore three sons and 
seven daughters, though Amelia, the third 
youngest, who died as a child, is not given in 
the ordinary works of reference. 

The youngest daughter, and the latest 
born of her family, was Augusta, who be- 
came the wife, in 1770, of Sir William Murray 
of Ochtertyre, Bart. She it was who was 





born in the Tower, where her father 
was confined from May, 1746, till 18 Feb- 
ruary, 1748, where he was allowed to lodge 
at the house of the messenger. I do not know 
the exact date of her birth, but there are 
some curious circumstances to be noted re- 
garding it. In the letter which Mr. BuLLocH 
quotes, of date 30 October, 1746, her uncle, 
Sir John Gordon, says that Lady Cromartie 
is now “within a very few weeks of her 
time.” Twelve weeks afterwards there ap- 
pears an announcement in 7'he Scots Maga- 
-ine: ‘*23 January, 1747, at the Tower of 
London, the Countess of Cromartie of a dead 
child.” When the mental strain which she 
must have undergone for months is con- 
sidered, this is only what might have 
been expected; but, extraordinary to re- 
late, six months afterwards there appears 
another announcement in the same periodical : 
“©97 July, 1747, In the Tower of London, the 
Countess of Cromartie of a daughter.” It is, 
of course, impossible that Lady Cromartie 
can have had a child in January, and another 
in July of the same year; in ordinary cir- 
cumstances one would say the first entry was 
an error, though how originated would be 
hard to say. But then we have Sir 
John Gordon’s letter of 30 October giving 
the news that a birth was expected shortly. 
I have no solution of the puzzle to offer. 

It is said that Augusta, the daughter who 
was born in the Tower, had the mark of an 
axe and three drops of blood upon one side 
of her neck; but this has already been 
discussed (9" S. ix. 172, 219, 292). 

J. B. P. 





Lonpon NewspaPeErs (10" §. iv. 510 ; v.10). 
—I will not moot the question what is a 
newspaper, but must refer B. M. to the 
British Museum catalogues of periodical 
publications. He will also now on the same 
shelf find catalogues of newspapers, which 
have just been printed, in consequence of the 
papers themselves having been sent (or on 
their way) to: Hendon, their future home. 
Many readers look upon this as equivalent to 
being sent to Siberia. Nevertheless some- 
thing was imperatively necessary, in order to 
relieve the space of tons upon tons of papers 
which were seldom referred to. 

It is with much regret that I see the 
tendency to multiply catalogues. Thus, 
besides that of (1) periodical publications at 
the B.M. there are separate catalogues of (2) 
English and Welsh provincial newspapers ; 
(3) London and suburbs ; (4) Scotland ; and 
(5) Ireland. There are other multiplications 
of the catalogues—too long to enumerate 
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here, but disastrously disadvantageous for 
the ordinary searcher, compelling an enor- 
mous preliminary waste of time to get at the 
simplest thing. 

I think the late Mr. Cornelius Walford 
issued a project for a catalogue of news- 





yapers. In Mr. Boase’s ‘Modern English 

iography’ are lists (see indexes to each 
volume) of hundreds of newspapers, pub- 
lished all over the world. But asa whole) 
there is no guide yet published, and an/| 
inquirer simply looks into an abyss of dark- 
ness. There are two lists of great value: 
‘The Newspaper Press Directory’ and ‘ Wil- 
ling’s Press Guide’ ; but these are trade, not 
students’ lists. Thus, when a weekly like 
Grindlay’s //ome .Vews for India, after a/| 
useful and I may say honourable career of 
fifty years, ceases to be published, it drops 
out of the lists, like the name of a person in 
the ‘P.O.D’ The guides give no parting 
word, no history. 

In the series of papers at the B.M. there | 
will be found occasional gaps, more annoying, 
grey to the librarian than the searcher. | 

have mentioned such in my bibliography | 
‘Swimming’ frequently, though I can only | 
recollect that on p. 365, relative to a paper 
called Notes. I think it is generally early 
and last numbers that are deficient. Some 
papers never get to the B.M. atall, as, for 
example, a weekly called Pastime. Ido not 
actually say it was not in the library when I 
wrote p. 377, but it can be inferred, as I was 
able to refer only to the ‘ P.O.D.’ 

On 24 August, 1868, there was sold (lots 
1209 to 1302) at Sotheby’s “a collection of 
short lived periodicals illustrative of the | 
history of English periodical literature,” 
many of the eighteenth century. Sotheby’s 
original catalogues, with the prices, are pre- 
served at the British Museum. 

Ratpn THomas. 


In the list of works on London news- 
papers your correspondents P. L. and Mr. 
MacMicuarEL make a curious omission in 
ignoring Mr. Joseph Hatton’s ‘ Journalistic 
London,’ published first as a serial in //arper"s 
Magazine, and afterwards in a _ volume 
(Sampson Low & Marston, 1882) which for 
the first time penetrated the editorial 
sanctum. The author gave a singularly 
accurate view of the London press at the 
time, and evidently all his interesting per- 
sonal revelations had the full authority of 
editors and their staffs. J. H. 


In The Bibliographer, vol. ii. p. 116, is a 
note, taken from Land and Water, which 
gives the names of twenty-seven London and 


| garden.’ 





provincial newspapers, with the dates of 
their first publication—eighteenth century 
in nearly every case. At p. 179 of the same 
volume is a long note containing particulars 
respecting a number of London newspapers. 

An interesting note on Manchester papers 
will be found in Zhe Bibliographer, vol. iii. 
p. 116; and at pp. 153-6 of the same volume 


ig a paper on Zhe London Gazette. 
| 


G. L. APPERSON. 
Wimbledon. 


‘Nicuotas NicKLEBy’ (10" §. i. 166, 217, 
274; iv. 455; v. 14).—Itis not of very much 
importance who first discovered Dickens’s 
blunder (or sarcasm?) in making Squeers 


'send his pupil to weed the garden in mid- 


winter ; but as the question has been raised, 


it may be said that the first to putit in print 


(so far as I know) was the late Robert H. 


| Newell (‘* Orpheus C. Kerr”), in chap. ii. of 


the travesty of ‘Edwin Drood’ entitled ‘The 
Cloven Foot,’ which he published in 1870, 
seriatim with the original, in the New York 
comic paper Punchinello, and reprinted in 
book form. I cite his note :— 

‘In anticipation of any critical objection to the 
introduction of a living fly in December, the 
Adapter begs leave to observe that an anachronism 
is always legitimate in a work of fiction when a 
point is to be made. Thus in chap. viii. of the 
inimitable ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ Mr. Squeers tells 
Nicholas that morning has come, ‘and ready iced, 
too’; and that ‘the pump’'s froze’; while only a 
few pages later, in the same chapter, one of Mr. 
Squeers's scholars is spoken of as ‘ weeding the 
I may remark that the whole book is a very 
clever and instructive (tnough coarse- 
thumbed and rather vulgar) study in 
bringing out the weak spots in a work of art 
by minutely restating its positions, and 
adapting its detail under new conditions—a 
different method from Burnand’s in the 
‘Pocket Ibsen,’ which is mainly to clear 
away brushwood and leave the essential 
outline glaringly visible. The introduction 
also discusses acutely the causes for the 
superiority of average English fiction to 
American. . M. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Puncu, THE BEVERAGE (10 S. iv. 401, 477, 
531; v. 37).—I have read the many replies 
which my article has called forth, and do not 
think that I shall greatly advance my argu- 
ment by answering with further detail. I 
observe that, though the writers are mostly 
disposed to disagree with me, not one has 
made bold to affirm that Fryer is certainly 
right ; and as I guarded myself against pro- 
nouncing him certainly wrong, I have no 
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great reason to be dissatisfied with the re- 
sult. If doubt be admitted, the degrees of 
it must be various. 

I have to apologize for my blunder in 
respect of Mandelslo’s nationality. I must 
confess that I knew nothing whatever about 


him,and merely assumed him to be a Dutch- | 


man from his use of the Dutch word. Having 
obtained what he said from Yule and 
Burnell, I verified in the translation, not in 
the original. C. B. Mount. 


Since a Breton origin has been suggested 
for this, it may be worth pointing out that 
the Breton word spelt in the eighteenth 
century puncg: is in more modern ortho- 
graphy puns, and is merely a corruption of the 
French word puts (see Henry’s ‘ Lexique 
Etymologique de Breton Moderne,’ 1900). I 
cannot find that it has any other than the 
original sense of a well for drawing water, 
and unless Mr. NEVILL has proof that it was 
applied to acup or bow], his solution can 
hardly rank as more than ben trovato. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


As a descendant of a family that have 
prided themselves as punch-makers for many 
generations, I may say that we have always 
understood that this word was derived from 
the Persian or Urdu word panj, five, from 
the five essential elements, viz , brandy (3), 
water (3), rum (1), sugar and lemon (to taste). 

Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


AMATEUR Dramatic Cubs (10 §, iv. 388, 
431, 493).—In chap. xiii. of ‘Sketches by 
Boz’ will be found much interesting matter 
concerning private theatres, which, as far as I 
can judge from reading of these past Thespian 
temples, is in no wise exaggerated. Zhe Hra, 
by the way, has published many articles 
during the last few years (including some of 
my own) dealing with the subject. 

Ss. Ase H. 

Sir Wiitiram H. De Lancey (10 S. iv. 
409, 517).—According to Lorenzo Sabine’s 
‘American Loyalists,’ Sir William was son of 
Stephen De Lancey, Governor of Tobago, and 
Stephen was son of either General Oliver, who 
died in 1785, or his brother Peter. James, a 
third brother, was Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York, and died in 1760. No one has yet 
done justice to the persecuted, ruined, and 
slandered Loyalists, and many of their 
descendants are ignorant of their exact rela- 
tionship to others of the same name and 
family. M. N. G. 


De Lancey’s grandfather was General 
Oliver De Lancey, brother to James De 
Lancey, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 


of New York. See Appleton’s ‘ Cyclopzedia 
| of American Biography,’ vol. ii. p. 132. Peter 
| De Lancey was a third brother, whose de- 
_scendants are now living in the county of 
Annapolis, Nova Scotia. 

The article on Sir W. De Lancey in the 
‘D.N.B.’ was probably written prior to the 
publication of Appleton’s ‘Cyclopedia.’ The 
latter is the American counterpart of our 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ the De 
Lancey articles being particularly good. 

B. R. Warp, Major R.E. 

Halifax, N.S, 

I have drawn up a pedigree (mostly from 
American biographical notices) showing the 
relationship between Sir William’s grand- 
father and James. the Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York. This pedigree differs from 
that appearing in Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry’ 
(1846, second ed., p. 1361), in which General 
Oliver De Lancey and Miss Franks are given 
as Sir William’s grandparents. Having made 
no original research in the matter, I am 
unable to state which pedigree is correct. 

Leo C. 

[We have forwarded the pedigree to WATER- 

LOOENSIS. } 


CARAVANSERAI TO Pustic-HovseE (10S. iv. 
308, 413).—Cf. Fr. Michel et Ed. Fournier, 
‘Histoire des Hotelleries et Cabarets,’ in 
their ‘La Grande Bohéme,’ Paris, 1851 to 


1854, 3 vols. (the last incomplete). Erasmus 
of Rotterdam and other travellers on the 


Continent abuse the German hostelries. Cf. 
about these A. Schultz, ‘ Das hiiusliche Leben’ 
(Munich, 1903), pp. 98, 395, et se7. ; the same 
author’s ‘Deutsches Leben’ (Prag, 1892), 
pp. 61, et seg. ; Rodlow, ‘ Die Brennerstrasse,’ 
p- 158; Zillner, ‘Salzburgische Kulturge- 
schichte.’ pp. 79, et seg. ; Bruder, ‘ Die Wirts- 
hduser d. Mittelalters’ (Munich, 1885) ; Lie- 
benau, ‘Das Gasthof u. Wirtshauswesen 
der Schweiz’ (Ziirich, 1891); Wapf, ‘Das 
Wirtshauswesen der Stadt Luzern’ (Ziirich, 
1895). Every traveller has something to say 
on the subject. 5», 


‘Repecca, A Nover (10 §, iii, 128, 176, 
293, 435).—I have to thank Mr. Huserr 
Smitu, Mr. Ceci, CLARKE, and your other 
correspondents, for the trouble they have 
taken in inquiries for the missing volume 
of this book, and for information about 
its author. M. A. Enander, of the Biblio- 
theque de la Sorbonne, where the first and 
second volumes may be read, states that 
he has seen a catalogue of Lackington, Allen 
& Co.’s, 1815, in which is given “‘ Rebecca ; 
or, the Victim of Duplicity,’ 3 vols., pub- 
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lished at 13s. 6d., half-bound 9s.,” with a 
notice of it from 7’he Kuropean Magazine, but 
without a date. One asks now: Where is 
The European Magazine of the years 1808-15 
to be seen, and in which number is the notice 
of ‘Rebecca’ contained? E. S. Dopason. 


GRINDLETON (10 §. v. 10).—In all cases of 
ee evidence is better than guess. 

f Grindleton can, by evidence, be connected 
with Greendale, it would be best to allow 
that connexion, seeing that Greendale would 
most easily pass into Grindle by ordinary 
euphonic laws. For we know that Green- 
wich is pronounced Grin’ich, and that the 
dale in Tyndal (Tynedale) is pronounced as 
if it were Tindle. 

Every reader of ‘ Béowulf’ soon discovers 
that two-thirds of the poem concern Grendel, 
who is not a human being at all, but a 
horrible dumb monster who dwelt near a 
morass—the very last creature to found a 
town, or to have a town named after him. 
Even if it had been, the name would have 
been Grindel’s-ton ; you cannot get rid of 
the genitival s when possession is implied. 

All the place-names connected with Grendel 
are remote from human dwellings, by the 
nature of the case; I find at least five ex- 
amples in Birch’s ‘Cartularium.’ These are: 
(1) Grendeles pytt, Grendel's pit, noted as 
being near a marsh (Birch, i. 177); (2, 3) 
Grendeles mere, Grendel’s mere (B. ii. 364, 
iii. 223) ; (4) Grindeles sylle, Grendel’s mire 
or slough (B. iii. 189); (5) Grindles_ bec, 
Grindel’s beck or stream (B. iii. 588). These 
pits, meres, sloughs, and becks were doubt- 
less lonely and dreary ; for Grendel prac- 
tically connotes a demon, as when we say 
the “ Devil’s Punchbowl.” 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


I collected the following variants, viz., 
Grindle, Devon and Salop ; Grendelbruch, 
Elsass; Grindelwald, Berne; Grundel, 
Styria. Though the vowels vary, the root is 
identical. So far as the ‘“ Devil and his 
dam” in ‘ Beowulf’ goes, the analogy is with 
a fetid swamp, a sort of cesspool. H. 


“Smith” In Latin (10% §. iv. 409, 457; 
v. 13).—Miss Beryl Faber has latinized her 
own maiden name of Smith ; her brother is 
the well-known character-actor Mr. Aubrey 
Smith. 8S. J. A. F. 


ENNosLepD ANIMALS (10% §. v. 7).—Cali- 
gula’s horse Incitatus had a house and 
servant, and was admitted to the college of 
his priests ; but it does not appear that he 
was in fact ever made consul. Extravagant 
honour was also paid by the Emperor Verus 





to his horse Volucris. Probably both these. 
emperors were not unmindful of the founda- 
tion of Bucephala by Alexander in honour 
of Bucephalus. Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Pic: Swine: Hoe (10 §. iv. 407, 449,. 
510, 536).—The proverbial expression ‘‘ obsti- 
nate as a pig” was used by Garrick (died 
1779), as stated in Langton’s recollections of 
Johnson given in Boswell at the beginning 
of 1780 (Birkbeck Hill’s edition, iv. 17). It 
would be interesting to know in which of 
Garrick’s works the expression occurs. 

In conversation on 6 April, 1775 (Hill’s 
‘ Boswell,’ ii. 344), Johnson used the word 
‘*pnigs” in the sense recorded in his dic- 
tionary. 

Byron, in his letter to Murray on Bowles’s 
‘Strictures on the Lifeand Writings of Pope’ 
(dated Ravenna, 7 Feb., 1821), wrote: ‘* They 
might have heard the poetical winds howling 
through the chinks of a pig-sty, or the garret 
window.” L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


Let us not forget a familiar example of 
“swine” as a singular in Proverbs xi. 22: 
“As a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is 
a fair woman which is without discretion.” 

Sv. SWITHIN. 


Sousise, Brack Pace (10 §. iv. 529).— 
Firz-ALLEN seeks information with regard to 
the death of Soubise in Calcutta, when 
Memory Middleton resided there. There are 
many references to Middleton in Col. Malle- 
son’s life of Warren Hastings ; also in Capt. 
Trotter’s life of Hastings (‘* Rulers of India”), 
and in Busteed’s ‘ Echoes of Old Calcutta.’ 

Middleton represented the English Govern- 
ment at the Court of Oudh in 1773. Owing 
to differences of opinion between him and 
Col. Champion as to the amount due from 
the Nawab-Wazir for assistance rendered 
him by English troops, the subject was sub- 
mitted to the Council held in Calcutta on 
25 Oct., 1774, immediately on the arrival of 
Philip Francis, the reputed author of the 
letters of Junius. As a result, Middleton 
was recalled, and remained in Calcutta till 
22 Dec., 1776, when he was restored to his 
former position as Resident at Lucknow, but. 
in consequence of his negligence in pressing 
the Nawab of Oudh to pay his debts to the 
East India Company, he was severely cen- 
sured by Warren Hastings in August, 1782, 
and deprived of his appointment. In all 
probability, Middleton returned to England ; 
for Hastings in a letter to his wife in Eng- 
land, dated 13 Aug., 1784, from Lucknow, 
writes: “Be on your guard both with Richard 
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Johnson and Middleton.” A foot-note at 
p. 318 of the second edition of Busteed’s 
*Echoes of Old Calcutta’ states that among 
the Impey. MSS. one folio volume is filled 
with letters from these two ofticials to the 
Chief Justice during 1782 asking for his 
intercession in their behalf with Hastings. 
The foot-note adds that 

‘* Middleton at a later period was called ‘ Memory 
Middleton,’ and after his death ‘ Middleton of 
Unhappy Memory,’ in allusion to his evidence at 
Hastings's trial.” 

JAMES WATSON. 
Folkestone. 


ManteGNa’s House (10 §, iv. 87).—Seeing 
that no answer has appeared, 1 give below 
an extract from a letter from Mantua :— 


** About some of our national artistic works we 
seem to know less than foreigners. It may be that I 
did not inquire at the proper sources, but I regret to 
say that 1 was unable to find out anything about 
Mantegna’s house. I passed the inquiry on to my 
brother-in-law, who is an architect, and he con- 
fessed his ignorance on the matter. At Porta 


Pusterla there is certainly a technical school, but | 


I am not aware that any part of the building dates 
from 1496. Still, I repeat that we are not well 
posted in these matters, and you may possibly 
ascertain something more definite from another 


source.” 
Leo C, 


—The following notes from the Brandon 





| 


don, Essex, and widow successively of 
William Malory and Thomas Tyrell. She 
died shortly before 30 May, 1485, at which 
date her Ing.P.M. was taken. They had 
issue :— : ? 

1. William. Named in the will of his 
grandmother Elizabeth (Wingfield), Lady 
Brandon, in 1496, Apparently died young. 


2. Anne. Named in the same will. _ 
3. Charles. Born about 1484. Knighted 
20 March, 1511/12.  Successively created 


Viscount Lisle in 1513, and Duke of Suffolk 
1514. . 

It is thus clear, from the foregoing, that 
both the father and the grandfather of the 
Duke of Suffolk were knights, and that Hall 
the chronicler was right in so styling them. 
The younger Sir William being slain so 
quickly after the honour was conferred upon 
him, his knighthood has been almost lost 
sight of. } 

The only other Brandon knights of whom 
I have any knowledge are the two youthful 
sons of the Duke, both knighted at the 
coronation of Edward VI, and afterwards 
successively second and (for half an hour) 
third Duke; and another Sir Charles 


| Brandon, knighted “after the conquest of 


| Bolleyne,” September, 1544. 


He appears to 


‘have been an illegitimate son of the first 
Branpox, Duke or Surrork (10S. v. 9). | 


pedigree will probably suffice as a reply to | 


E.’s query. 

Sir William Brandon, of Wangford, Suffolk, 
was knighted on the field of Tewkesbury by 
Edward IV., 3 May, 1471. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Wingfield, 
of Letheringham. His will was proved in 
P.C.C., July 1491; that of his widow in 
1496. He had (with other children) three 
sons :— 

1. Sir William. (See under.) 

2. Sir Thomas. Knighted at the battle of 
Blackheath, 17 June, 1497. Installed K.G. 
10 May, 1507. Will dated 11 Jan , 1509/10; 
proved 11 May, 1510. Buried in the church 
of Black Friars, London. Died s.p. 

3. Sir Robert. Knighted at the battle of 
Stoke, 1487; made banneret, 1512. Sheriff 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, 1492, 1508, and 1509. 
Was of Wangford, Suffolk. Died sp. Will 
dated 22 Feb., 1522.3; proved 28 Nov., 1524. 

Sir William Brandon, eldest son. Knighted 
by Henry VII. upon his landing at Milford 
Haven, 1485, and appointed standard-bearer. 
Killed ‘‘in a desperate assault by King 
Richard himself” on Bosworth Field, 22 Aug., 
1485. He married Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheir of Sir Henry Bruyn, of South Ocken- 





Duke of Suffolk, and died in ey. ia: 


Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


“Ba.” (10% §. v. 27).—Is not this abbre- 
viation for barrel a misprint? When com- 
piling my ‘Author and Printer,’ I never met 
with it, although I consulted every list of 
abbreviations that I could find, whether 
published in the United Kingdom or else- 
where. : 

The correct abbreviation for barrel is 
‘*bl.”; for barrels, “ bls.,” as given in ‘ Author 
and Printer, which contains a full list of 
abbreviations. F. Howarp CoLtins. 

Torquay. 

I would suggest that ‘ bbl.” is the abbre- 
viation, not for barrel, but for barrels, just 
as MSS. is used for manuscripts. 

RatpH ASSHETON. 

Downham Hall, Clitheroe. 

[In the 1902 edition of ‘ Webster's International 
Dictionary’ (Bell & Sons) the list of abbreviations 
and contractions on p. 1919 contains the entry: 
“ Bbl. Barrel.—bbls. Barrels.” The instance cited 
by Mr. AssHETON hardly supports his contention, 
as the last letter of MS., the contraction for 
manuscript, is doubled for the plural. The first 
letter issometimes doubled to indicate a plural, as 
in “pp.” for pages, frequently seen in ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
“ff” for following pages, given by Mr. HowArD 
CoL.iys in ‘ Author and Printer.’] 
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Sussex Inscriprron (10 8, iv. 389).—The 
explanation surely is that a rough draft 
was made of the inscription, in which the 
‘dates were to be filled in; and without this 
being done the stone-cutter got to work and 
did the inscription. P. Montrort. 


CLassicaL Quoratrons (10 §. v. 27).— 
1. The two words ijréore: Katéxovta may be 
found in ‘Heliodori “thiopicorum, Lib. I,’ 
towards the end of chap. ii. » be KE 

3. The author of ‘'Tam otii,” &ec., is not 
Seneca, though he may have quoted the 
dictum, but Cato. Cicero in his ‘Pro Cn. 
Plancio,’ cap. 27, § 66, says :— 

“Et enim M. Catonis illud, quod in principio 
scripsit Originum suarum, semper magnificum et 
preclarum putavi, clarorum virorum atque mag- 
norum non minus otil quam negotil rationem 
exstare oportere.” 

The ‘ Origines’ were published about B.c. 168, 
according to Mommsen. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[Mr. P. J. F. Gaxtition also refers to Cicero. } 


WE tsH Poem (10S. iv. 208, 392, 516; v. 14). 
—I hope I may excusably add one word. It 
was not indifference to verification, but the 
lending of my copy of Dean Ramsay’s volume, 
which caused me unwittingly to misinterpret 
that worthy humorist. I was impelled to 
quote from memory. Thus from T. F. D.’s 
comment I draw the more fitting conclusion, 
that it is wisdom indeed not to lend —s 


THe Kinc or Batu (10 §. v. 28).—The 
list which I desired seems to be supplied by 
no less an authority than Philip Thicknesse 
in ‘The New Bath Guide’ Possibly the 
‘““Censor-General of Great Britain, Professor 
of Empiricism. and casual Compiler, Rape 
and Murder- Monger to Zhe St. Jumes’s 
Chronicle” was not so great a liar as he is 
painted, for his brief history of the Masters 
of Ceremonies shows none of the virulence or 
exaggeration that his enemies always ascribed 
to him. On the contrary, his account tallies 
with many details that are found in other 
sources, 

According to Governor Thicknesse, Capt. 
Webster held office from 1703 to 1710, and upon 
his death in the latter year was succeeded 
by his protégé, the famous Richard Nash. 
After the death of the ancient Beau, on 
3 Feb., 1761, a Mr. Collect occupied the post 
for a brief period. Another notorious per- 
son then came into oftice, Samuel Derrick to 
wit, who, in spite of ‘‘ much opposition ’—I 
am quoting the ‘“‘Gunner of Landguard 
Fort ”—reigned until his decease on 28 March, 


1769. Two rival kings then arose, Mr. Plomer 
and Major William Brereton. Each was 
powerfully supported, and for a time there 
were two Masters of Ceremonies. Finally, 
the parties came to terms, and on 18 April, 
1769, Capt. Wade, son of the general, was 
appointed. Upon his resignation, on 8 July, 
1777, there were seven candidates for the 
vacant position, and the situation seems to 
have been rendered more difficult from the 
fact that a New Assembly Room had been in 
existence since October, 1771. After an ex- 
citing contest the victory lay between 
William Dawson and Major William Brereton, 
when, at a meeting of the subscribers to the 
dress balls, it was thought advisable (or more 
politic), since Bath was growing larger and 
its visitors more numerous, to elect a Master 
of Ceremonies for each room. Thus Brereton 
and Dawson shared the throne, the former 
officiating at the Old, and the latter at the 
New Assembly Rooms. After three years 
the fighting major retired, and in 1780 
Richard Tyson took his place. Both Masters 
wore beautiful medallions, and the new régime 
seems to have been a success. 

Thicknesse reproduces their portraits in 
his book. A monograph on the dour, hard- 
hitting governor-doctor would be a welcome 
addition to eighteenth-century literature, 
and, since biographers of Gainsborough seem 
generally to regard him as a prickly person, 
to be lightly handled, the work might be of 
some assistance to critics of art. There is 
plenty of material, and there is no reason 
why the book should not be well done. 

Horace BREACKLEY. 

Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 


In ‘Selecta Poemata Anglorum,’ and dated 
1761, is a long Latin epitaph upon Beau 
Nash, by Gulielm King, LL.D., covering 
more than four pages; but whether inscribed 
in the Abbey Church at Bath I cannot say. 
We are introduced to Nash in ‘ Roderick 
Random’ (published in 1748) when Melinda 
inquires the name of Tobit’s dog, and receives 
the reply, ‘‘His name was Nash, and an 
impudent dog he was.” In ‘Humphry 
Clinker? published by the same author in 
1771, Tabitha Bramble’s favourite dog Chow- 
der, shows a formidable array of teeth at 
Derrick, a successor of Nash as M.C., and is 
summarily ejected. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

The following is a list of the Bath M.C.s 


down to the present time. Tyson and King 
ruled at the end of the eighteenth century :— 





Capt. Webster, Beau Nash, Mr. Collette, 
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Mr. Derrick, Major Brereton, Capt. Wade, 
Mr. Dawson, Mr. R. Tyson, Capt. J. King, 
Mr. Le Bas, Mr. F. J. Guynette, Mr. 
Heaviside, Capt. Wyke, Capt. Marshall, Col. 
Jervois, Lieut. Nugent, Lieut.-Col. England, 
Capt. Gataker, and Major Simpson (the | 
present holder of the office). Capt. Wade 
(a natural son of Field-Marshal Wade) was, 
as your correspondent surmises, the Master 
of the Ceremonies at Brighton. Wooo 


AvuTHors OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10" 8. 
iv. 168).— 
There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That it 7/7 becomes any of us 
To talk about the rest of us, 


is from the pen of R. L. Stevenson, according 


to a 1906 Calendar published by R. A. Court, | 


Caxton House, Nottingham (see month of 
March). Cuas. A. Bernau. 


Joun PENHALLOW (10 §. iv. 507; v.15, 37). 


—This name will be found in the ‘ Calendar | 


of the Inner Temple Records,’ iii. 369. On 
15, 16, 17, and 19 June, 1702, are the nomina- 
tions of those called to the Bar at the par- 
liament held on 23 June, together with the 
names of William Goodenough, John Pen- 
hallow, and William Courtney. 
V. P. Courtney. 
“Was you?” anp “You was” (10 §. i. 
509 ; il. 72, 157 ; v.32).—Some of your readers 
will remember that Horace Walpole declares 
in one of his letters that the invariable three 
questions of the royal family at a levee or 
drawing-room were: ‘‘ Do you love riding?” 
“Do you love music?” “Was you at ‘the 
opera ?” Nortu MIDLAND. 


SUICIDES BURIED IN THE Open FIELps 
(10 §. iv. 346, 397, 475, 514).—It must be 
remembered in connexion with this subject 


that all suicides were not punished in the | 


same way. It was not a matter of law, but 
of custom, which was regulated by the 
monks, and which naturally e 
different places and at different times. 
While most suicides were buried at cross- 
roads, some were not buried at all; some 
(those that had killed themselves in the sea) 
were buried on the coast; and some, as I 
uphold, were buried in the fields. These 
are, of course, a few only of the customs, 
and do not all relate to any one country or 
district. In 1* §S. vi. 353 a case is cited of a 
burial at the junction of the estates of three 
different Flintshire landowners. 

Suicides were under ecclesiastical dis- 
abilities, and were looked upon as irre- 


varied in | 





vocably lost to religion. They were felons 
and traitors. It does not seem probable, 
then, that they were buried at cross-roads 
merely to be under the protection of a cross 
that was usually erected there. Such a 
thing seems contrary to the barbarity with 
which {they were generally treated. As an 
example of what was not uncommon, I will 
relate what occurred in France so late as 
| 1749. The corpse of Portier, the suicide, was 
dragged through the streets of Paris, with 
‘its face scraping the ground, to the place of 
/common execution. It was suspended there 
‘by the feet for twenty-four hours, taken 
‘down, and flung on the highway to be 
devoured by beasts. Although France was 
on the whole more barbarous than we were, 
a case of great brutality occurred in 
Scotland, as may be seen by referring to 
1% 8. v. 272. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
stake driven through a suicide was intended 
to keep his ghost from rising and_ disturbing 
the neighbourhood at night. Whether it 
was or was not intended as an insult, it acted 
as one. 

There is one thing that does not seem to 
have been well explained, and that is why 
these mysterious burials were by law obliged 

| to take place in the dark, between certain 
hours. H. T. Situ. 


In the churchwardens’ accounts of Wands- 
worth parish for the period 28 May, 1609, to 
15 March, 1610, occurs this entry : “ Payd for 

_Cou’ing a poore mans grave in the fielde, ij.” 
Would this refer to a suicide not buried in 
the churchyard? I may add that in the 

burial register there is no entry of any one 
| being buried in the fields. LIBRARIAN. 

Wandsworth. 


Napo.eon’s Coronation Rope: 1Ts Gop 
| Bees (10 $8. v. 9).—The robes are, or re- 
| cently were, to be seen at Tussaud’s Waxwork 
| Exhibition in London. The bees with which 
they are thickly covered are made of gold 
thread, and, as far as can be made out, are 
so rendered in David’s well-known Corona- 
tion picture at the Louvre, in Paris. It has 
often been suggested, and sometimes denied, 
that in his choice of the bee as an emblem 
Napoleon was influenced by the golden bees 
found in 1653 at Tournai, in the tomb of 
Childeric. Some of these are still to be seen 
in Paris, I believe in the same building as the 
Biblioth¢que Nationale; but they are not well 
suited for robe decoration, and it is doubt- 
ful if there were ever enough of them for 
such a purpose. 

H. J. O. Waker, Lieut.-Col. 
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** OCEAN, ’MID HIS UPROAR WILD” (10% §. 
v. 47).—Coleridge is quoting his own poem 
‘Ode on the Departing Year,’ section vil. 

W. BENHAM. 
Vottmer will find the above in 
‘Ode on the Departing Year,’ 
Rh. A. Ports. 


Dr. 
Coleridge’s 
Il. 129-30. 


Dr. VoLiMER will find the lines in the ‘Ode 
on the Departing Year’ in the second edition 
of Coleridge’s poems, “to which are added 
Poems by Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd, 
1797.” Lamb in a letter to Coleridge 
(2 January, 1797) writes: ‘‘The address to 
Albion is very agreeable, and concludes even 
beautifully :— 

Speaks safety to his Island child.” 
S. Burrerwortu. 


“THESE ARE THE Britons, A BARBAROUS 
RACE” (10% §. iv. 510; v. 31).—My first sip 
of English history was taken from a humbler 
vessel than that mentioned by Mr. R. B. 
Marston, and yet I believe it to have been 
the article sought by your Minnesota corre- 
spondent. In the eariy forties a little paper- 
covered book, of some twenty leaves, was put 
into my hands to minister to my pleasure 
and my pains. It was called, I think, ‘Our 
Native England ; or, the Historical House 
that Jack Built,’ and had on every page a 
short verse and a woodcut, referring to the 
period or the monarch to which it was appro- 
priated. I do not remember either the name 
of the publisher or that of the author, but I 
know the ingenious creature began with the 
words that head my reply, and that the 
opening stanza was :— 

These are the Britons, a barbarous race, 
Chiefly employed in war or the chase, 
Who dwelt in Our Native England. 

Then he faced the Romans, and, after 
succinctly arousing the learner's curiosity 
about them, cleverly ran him back again to 
the Britons, thus :— 

These are the Romans, a people bold, 
Of whom many wonderful stories are told ; 
They conquered the Britons, a barbarous race, 
Chiefly employed in war or the chase, 
Who dwelt in Our Native England. 
And so on to good Queen Victoria. 
St. SwitTHIn. 


In the British Museum Catalogue we find 
entered ‘‘Cuckow (G. J.). Our Native 
England; or, the Historical House that 
Jack built; being the History of England 
made easy in Familiar Verse, &c., Derby, 
1838.” This is probably the little book that 
your correspondent in Minnesota is in search 
of. It is not by —— Cook, but by Cuckow. 


It may nave been issued by the firm of 
Mozley. H. B. W. 
Clapham. 


SprittinG Freips or Ice (10% §. iv. 325, 
395, 454, 513; v.31).—The Editor will doubt- 
less allow me to apologize for my failure to 
refer to all the notes that had preceded 
mine. It is certainly advisable that the 
| beginning of a series of notes should be looked 
| up, and I regret that in the present instance 
| I did not do this. Lowell's reference to ‘The 
| Prelude’ has been known by me since the 
beginning of 1895, when a copy of his essays 
came into my possession. F. JARRatr. 


Cuurcu Spoons (19 §. iv. 468 ; v. 13, 56). 
—In Cripps’s ‘Old English Plate, sixth 
edition, p. 349, the pierced spoon is referred 
to as follows :— 

‘*Such caddies [tea] were usually also supplied 
with a small spoon with pierced bowl and long 
pointed handle, used for straining the tea and 
clearing the spout of the teapot before the intro- 
duction of the fixed strainer at the inner end or 
insertion of the spout. These are often, but 
erroneously, called strawberry spoons.” 


A. R. H. 





Eastbourne. 


There was originally a spoon amongst the 
sacramental plate at Hinton St. George, 
Somerset. It was, however, lost some time 
previous to 1870, and inquiry as to its where- 
abouts was made at that time by the incum- 
bent, but with what success I have never 
heard. Freperick T. HIBGAME. 


Tue Conpapo (10 §. v. 47).—“ The Con- 
dado” probably means Barcelona. That city 
is still constantly called ‘‘ La Ciudad Con- 
dal” in the Spanish newspapers, in remi- 
niscence of the rule of her former ‘‘ Counts.” 

E. 8. Dopcson. 

** PassIVE RESISTER” (10% §. iv. 508; v. 32). 
—W. Hazlitt, in his translation of M. 
Guizot’s ‘Introductory Discourse’ to ‘The 
History of the Revolution in England’ 
(“Bohn’s Standard Library”), says at p. 17, 
“The new government [?.e., the Common- 
wealth] encountered at first only passive 
resistance ; but this it encountered every- 
where”; and on p. 18, “To the passive 
resistance of the country were soon added, 
against the government of the republic, the 
attacks of its enemies.” 

The first use of this collocation of adjec- 
tive and substantive I should expect to find 
in the works of some divine to whoin the 
doctrines of “ passive obedience” and ‘‘ non- 
resistance” (immortalized in the third verse 
of ‘The Vicar of Bray’) were familiar. 





JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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SELLING ONESELF TO THE Devit (10'S. v. 
29).—What this phrase signified to our fore- 
fathers is to be gathered from Marlowe’s 
‘Faustus.’ The terms of part of the docu- 
ment which Faustus signs with his blood are 
worth quoting here :— 

“JT, John Faustus, of Wittenberg, Doctor, by 
these presents, do give both body and soul to 
Lucifer, prince of the Kast, and his minister 
Mephistophilis, and furthermore grant unto them, 
four-and-twenty years being expired, and these 
articles above written being inviolate, full power 
to fetch or carry the said John Faustus, body and 
soul, flesh and blood, into their habitation where- 
soever.” 

For the same consideration as that for 
which Faustus sold himself, “to live in all 
voluptuousness,” a similar bar gain was made 
by a French magician, U rbain Grandier, in 
the early seventeenth century. The pact 
made by him with Satan used to be preserved 
in the archives of Poitiers. Its text is tran- 
scribed, in both Latin and French, in Collin 
de Plancy’s ‘Dictionnaire Infernal, 1826, 
and as it is even more explicit than the 
English one above I append the French 
version :— 

“Monsieur et Maitre Luc —— je vous reconnais 
pour mon Dieu et mon Prince, et promets de vous 
servir et obcir tant que je pourrai vivre. Kt je 
renonce i mon autre Dieu, ainsi qua Jésus-Christ, 
aux autres saints et saintes, et Ad I’Eglise Apos- 
tolique Romaine, ¢ a tous ses sacremens ‘et a toutes 
les oraisons et pri¢res par lesquelles les fid¢les pour- 
raient intercéder pour moi; et je vous promets que 
je ferai tout le mal que je pourrai ; que j/attirerai 
tous autres au mal. Je renonce au chréme, au 
baptéme, & tous les mérites de Jésus-Christ et de 
ses saints : et si je manque & vous servir et i vous 
adorer, et si je ne vous fais pas hommage trois fois 
par jour, je vous donne ma vie comme votre bien.” 


Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Francis Prior: ANNABELLA BEAUMONT 
(10S. v. 8).—In the registers of St. Paul's 
Cathedral the followi ing entry occurs :— 

‘Francis Prior of St. Dunstan’s in ye West, 
Linnen Draper, Batchelour, & Annabella Beaumont 
of Great Dunmow in ye County of Essex, Spinster, 
were married by a License from the ‘Arch Bp’s 
office in this Cathedral Church ye 10 of Feb. 1708; 
by Thos. Beaumont, Junr.’ 

These registers were printed by the Harleian 
Society in 1899. Cuas. A. Bernavu. 


The licence for this marriage was obtained 
at the Faculty Office, 9 February, 1708/9. 
Leo C. 
Born with Teeta (10 §. v. 8).—In an 
editorial note to this query, reference is made 
to the statement that Richard III. was so 





endowed at birth, I suppose upon the 
authority of Shakespeare. After reading 


Mr. Legge’s work ‘The Unpopular King,” 
2.e.. Richard III., I think, and other readers 
will be inclined to think, that Shakespeare 
was characterizing some other personage 
than Richard in his play. I have met with 
the suggestion that this characterization 
applied to the Earl of Salisbury. 
Epwarp A. PETHERICK. 
Streatham. 


See Camden’s ‘Remains concerning 
Britain,’ chapter entitled ‘Wise Speeches’ : 

** King Richard the third, whose monstrous birth 
foreshewed his monstrous proceedings (for he was 
born with all his teeth and hair to his shoulders), 
albeit he lived wickedly, yet made good Laws,” &c. 


Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


Arrery Fuintwincnu IN ‘Littte Dorrit 
(10m §. iv. 466; v. 32).— Affery Jeffery’s 
memorial in Folkestone Churchyard is dated 
18 April, 1841. I understand that Dickens 
was in Folkestone, at 3, Albion Villas, in the 
summer of 1855. The name Aphra occurs 
frequently in neighbouring parish registers ; 
and Aphra Behn, the novelist, was a native 
of Wye, Kent. KR. J. FyNmore. 

Sandgate. 


One thinks at once of the notorious Mrs. 
Aphra, Aphara, Afra, or Ayfara Behn. This 
curious Christian name is no doubt to be 
referred to one or other of the St. Afras, of 
whom there are three in the calendar, under 
dates 24 May, 14 June, and 5 August. The 
account given by the Bollandists of the last 
one, under the heading ‘ De Afra Martyre,’ 
runs to over forty columns of print. But 
what is the particular link between St. Afra 
and Kent ? Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Jonnson’s ‘Vanity oF HuMAN WISHES’ 
(10 8. v. 29).—The originator of the prose 
parody on Johnson's ‘lines is apparently 
Coleridge, who uses it in his sixth lecture on 
‘Shakspeare and Milton’ (Bohn’s ed., p. 72), 
and presumably this is the writer from whom 
De Quincey copied it. 

Epwarp M. Layton. 


I have read that Wordsworth condemned 
these lines, whilst he commended Dryden’s 
translation. But I cannot remember that 
the paraphrase quoted is Wordsworth’s, 
though it may have been his. 

E. YARDLEY. 


The phrase “from China to Peru” was 
evidently suggested by 1. 3 of Boileau’s eighth 
satire (1667) :— 
De Paris au Pérou, du Japon jusqu’é Rome. 
E. E. Street. 
Chichester, 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Early English Dramatists.—Six Anonymous Plays, 
ce. 1510-1537, Edited by John 8. Farmer.— 
Dramatic Writings of John Heywood. Edited by 
John 8. Farmer. Printed by Subscription. 

UNDER the charge of Mr. John S. Farmer, to whom 
are owing many scarce and curious reprints and 
publications, now appear the first two volumes of 
what—if continued as it is begun—will be an abso- 
lutely inappreciable boon to the student. Nearly 
half a century ago we cried out for exactly what is 
now being given us—a collective edition of the 
Tudor dramatists under the heads of the various 
writers, and with supplemental volumes containing 
anonymous plays arranged, so far as possible, in 
chronological order. The first two volumes of a 
work precisely of the class thus indicated are before 
us. One volume contains all the known dramatic 
writings of John Heywood, six in number; the 
other supplies six anonymous works of approxi- 
mately the same date. 

{t is, of course, with the mysteries and moralities 
that the present issue is concerned. To these 
compositions, which follow immediately upon the 
liturgical drama, the volumes are necessarily con- 
secrated. Heywood’s plays or dialogues have, how- 
ever, a certain vein of comedy, though far inferior 
to that which, at a period almost corresponding, 
was shown in France in the farce of ‘ Maistre 
Pierre Pathelin.’ The characters are genuine 
human beings, and not mere abstractions; and the 
satire of worthless wives and of priests—the latter 
especially—is marvellously outspoken, considering 
that the writer was a Roman Catholic and the 


are printed artistically, and have elegant bind- 
ings that will grace any shelves. The frontis- 
ssa to the writings of Heywood appears in 
acsimile ; the woodcut portrait of Heywood which 
is supplied was pretixed in 1556 to his ‘ The Spider 
and; the Flie,’ and in 1562 to .‘ Epigrams upon. 
Proverbs.’ Facsimiles of title-pages are given also 
in this and the companion volume. ‘ Note-Books’ 
and ‘ Word-Lists’ are included in both volumes. 
and fulfil a useful purpose, supplying all biblio- 
graphical, literary, and glossarial information at 
present attainable, together with the varie 
lectiones. It is apropos of this estimable feature 
that such qualms arise as we now feel. The scheme. 
is noble; it may even be said ideal. Issuch a work 
within the range of one life, however industrious 
and prolonged? Enormous labour, and, it may be 
added, very considerable capital, are necessary te. 
see to the end an undertaking which might tax the. 
resources of one or other of the University Presses, 
or ano less great and august firm such as the 
| Longmans. Energy, meanwhile, of a scholar such 
as a Dyce of yesterday or a Bullen of to-day is 
requisite to bring the task to a successful issue. It 
would even seem as if what the French call a 
societé des gens de lettres should be secured, except 
that materials for such a society can scarcely be 
said to exist. We owe Mr. Farmer thanks for his, 
effort, credit him with serious intention, and trust 
he will at least exhibit much accomplishment in. 
regard to his ambitious task. 





| A Book for a Rainy Day. By John Thomas Smith, 
| Kdited by Wilfred Whitten. (Methuen & Co.) 

| THouGH consisting of chips from a workshop, the- 
‘ Book for a Rainy Day’ earned, in its time, a con- 
siderable measure of popularity, and was once- 


father of a sufficiently aggressive Jesuit priest. | familiarly quoted. It still ranks with ‘The Table 
Of the six anonymous plays—which consist of | Talk of Samuel Rogers,’ and has a distinct message 


‘The Four Elements,’ ‘Calisto and Melibza,’ 
‘Every Man,’ ‘ Hickscorner,’ ‘The World and the 
Child,’ and ‘Thersites "—some are genuine morali- 
ties, such action as is exhibited being in the hands 
of beings like Studious Desire and Sensual Appetite, 
or Perseverance, Imagination, Contemplation, and | 
Free Will, or, again, Mundus, Infans, Manhood, 
and Conscience. In ‘Thersites’ and the play now 
named ‘Calisto and Melibzea’ we have names of 
real persons. Both these works have, however, 
been assigned to John Heywood, though on no 
very trustworthy authority and with no great 
probability of accuracy. The latter is, indeed, a 
translation of a portion of the Spanish drama in 
twenty-one acts of Fernando de_ Rojas, now 
generally known as ‘Celestina,’ or in English ‘The | 
Spanish Bawd.’ Celestina, the procuress in ques- 
tion, figures as one of the characters, and is 
excellently drawn. There is a sort of anticipation 
of Falstaff when she says :— 
And I thank God ever one penny hath been 
mine, 
To buy bread when [I list, and to have four for 
wine. 
The merit of the creation of this personage belongs, | 
however, to the Spanish author. The date of his | 
play is about 1480. | 
We cannot attempt to deal with the literary 
claims of works which belong to the foundation 
and growth of our drama, and are of course | 
known to the student. The appearance of the | 
volumes is admirable: they are on excellent paper, 





| for the present generation. Asis to be expected 
considering the period with which its recollections. 
of persons and things are concerned—the years, 
namely, between 1766 and 1833—it has reached a 
time when it calls for, and is supplied with, ex- 
planatory notes and comments. Smith—whom the. 
present age has all but forgotten—was a topo- 
graphical draughtsman and antiquary, and _a fairly- 
voluminous author, his best book being ‘* Nollekens 
and his Times,’ published in 1828. He was an 
accurate observer, and seems to have been an early 
one also, since his observations are said to have- 
begun in 1766, in which year, on the 23rd of June, 
he was prematurely born in a hackney coach in. 
which his mother was returning from a visit. At 
the close of his life he was Keeper of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum. Opportunities 
for obtaining information about Nollekens were 
ample, since Smith’s father Nathaniel—at one time 
a sculptor and afterwards a printseller—was chief 
assistant to Nollekens, in whose studio Smith him- 
self was from 1778 to 1781. This life has been 
declared the ‘*most candid ever published in 
England.” Among other books of Smith may be- 
mentioned ‘The Ancient Topography of London’ 
(perhaps his most important production) and 
‘ Vagabondiana ; or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wan- 
derers through the Streets of London.’ 

The ‘ Book for a Rainy Day’ merits its title. It 
is, as its author calls it, a salmagundi, a collection 
ot heterogeneous anecdotes thrown together: 


higgledy-piggledy, with no pretence of arrangement. 
When once its perusal is begun, however, you would 
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have the rainy weather continue, forfear some gleam 
of sunshine should compel you to quit your occupa- 
tion. What isa great gain in the matter—so great, 
indeed, that it was scarcely to be expected—is that 
Mr. Whitten’s additions and explanations are 
written in the spirit of the original, and are almost, 
if not quite, as good. “ Rainy Day” Smith’s method 
of gossip is said to be that which he himself de- 
picts when to a visitor in the Print-Room he says, 
“What [tell you is the fact, and sit down and I'll 
tell you the whole story.’ It is characteristic, 
moreover, that one story is always as good as 
another. 

Very much of the book illustrates, or is illus- 
trated by, ‘N. & Q.,’ which stands second in the 
list of works on which Mr. Whitten has drawn 
for his anecdotes and information generally. See, 
for instance. what is said on p. 8 about anodyne 
necklaces, with the comment thereon which ap- 
peared in our columns from Mr. Eliot Hodgkin. 
We wonder what our founder would have said 
about the instances of longevity cited on p. 25, 
where some fifty examples are given of centena- 
rianism, including one at 125, one at 133, and one 
at 138. Smith’s predictions concerning William 
Blake (p. 97) are very creditable to his intellect and 
taste. and have been fulfilled to the letter. Ata 
period when the qualities of Blake were known to 
only few, Smith wrote: “A time will come when 
the numerous works of Blake will be sought 
after with the most intense avidity.” Among 
other matters are some good theatrical stories. The 
illustrations to the volume, both coloured and 
plain, are not inferior to the remainder of the con- 
tents. They are numerousalso, and cast a brilliant 
light upon the early part of the last century. To 
those of our readers who are interested in such 
subjects as topography, antiquarianism, art, and 
literary history from the days of Johnson and 
Garrick to those of Byron and Southey, the volume 
may be commended as one to be desired. 


Blue. Translated from the 


A Draught of the 
By F. W. Bain. (Parker 


Original Manuscript. 

& Co.) 
Five of these deeply interesting Hindoo love stories 
or allegories have now reached us, and have 
extorted our warm commendation. Taking them 
at first fora genuine find, we were disposed to rank 
them as among the most priceless products of the 
East. Now, even, when that view is no longer 
tenable, we are lost in admiration at their grace, 
tenderness, and warm Oriental colouring. The 
love relations of the various characters are to a 
certain extent sentimentalized, but have still 
enough that is wholly physical to justify their 
ascription to Indian sources. Mr. Bain has, indeed, 
a thoroughly Oriental luxury of imagination, and 
the account of the dream-seller and the entrancing 
and magical vision which he summons up before 
King Rudralaka is wonderful. In appearance and in 
all bibliographical respects the present is worthy of 
the previous volumes. A collection of these, so far 
as we know them, would constitute for any reader 
of taste and refinement an ideal present. 


Proverbs and their Lessons. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D. Edited by A. Smythe Palmer, 
D.D. (Routledge & Sons.) 

WE have here another of those popaies, but valu- 

able books of Archbishop Trench which have 

received from Dr. Smythe Palmer the crowning 











graces of “up-to-dateness” and exactitude. In 


this, as in similar works, the whole is brightly 
written, and full of information and suggestion. 
To one of the most prized works of a generation 
and a half ago Dr. Smythe Palmer contributes 
some additional notes of high value and a short but 
useful bibliography of proverbs. The book is a com- 
panion volume to ‘Trench’s ‘English Past and 
Present’ and ‘On the Study of Words,’ and to Dr. 
Smythe Palmer’s ‘The Folk and their Word-Lore.’ 
This opuscwe—it is little more—is to be warmly 
commended, and takes precedence of more ambi- 
tious works on the same subject. 


SuwortTLy after eight o'clock on the 22nd inst. 
Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, the well-known 
Chartist, died at Brighton. Born at Birming- 
ham on 13 April, 1817, Holyoake became early 
known as a lecturer in connexion with the Owen 
movement. In IS4l he was the subject of the 
last conviction for blasphemy. — For issuing an un- 
stamped newspaper he incurred fines amounting to 
600,000/. He was secretary to the British legation 
sent in 1861 to Garibaldi. Holyoake was chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about the Aftirmation Act 
of 1869. An occasional contributor to our columns, 
he was responsible for the ‘ History of the Rochdale 
Pioneers,’ ‘History of Co-operation in England,’ 
‘The Co-operative Movement of To-day,’ and ‘Sixty 
Years of an Agitator’s Life’ (1892). He is credited 
with the introduction of the substantive ** Jingo.” 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 


Geo. W. Haswett (‘* Campaniles”). — Lists of 
detached belfries will be found at 10 §S. iv. 207, 
290, 415, 455, 513. 

D. SaLmon.—Forwarded. 


ErrAtuM.—Ante, p. 56, col. 2, 1.5, for “Geevy ” 
read Geery. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Offico, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 








